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HOUSES OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

Tue annexed Cuts —— interesting illus 
trations to the somewhat dry discussion of 
the Charter of the East India Company, which, 
the reader need not be told, is now occupying 
thousands of coteries— from the Cabinet 
Council to the family tea-table. 

The first Engraving represents the original 
House of the Company, as it appeared from 
1648 to 1726. Upon its site stood originally 
the mansion of Alderman Kerton, built in the 
reign of Edward VI.—which was re-built by 
pv ately Lee, un the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, and again enlarged and improved 
hy its next purchaser, Sir William Craven, 
Lord Mayor in 1610. Here, Sir William’s 
son, the great Lord Craven, was born; and, 
he let the berg? to the first East India 
Company, forty-eight years after the date of 
their first charter, Dec. 31, 1600. The eleva- 
tion, as the Cut shows, was grotesquely em- 
bellished, in the taste of the times; for, the 
London houses of that period were usually 
ornamented in a style characteristic of the 
trade of their occupants. Thus, the dolphins, 
and the pictorial entablature of merchant-ships 
were appropriate emblems of the trade of the 
East India Company; and the Royal arms, 
and those of the Company below, bespoke 
their incorporated importance. The identity 
of.the personage who strides the summit of 
the building is not so clear; probably, the effi- 
gies represents the first Governor of the Com- 
pany, Alderman Thomas Smythe, Esq. In 
the street below, the promenaders are in the 
costume of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century; their starched coifs, high crowned 
hats, and short, ample cloaks, having the very 
“ air o’the time.” This engraving, we should 
add, is from an stihkieaalienies t scarce), 
stated to be “ from a painting in the posses- 
sion of. Mr. Pulham, of the India House, 12 
inches by 8 ;” as the superscription indicates, 
the work of a Dutch artist. Malcolm, in his 
Londinium Redivivum, gives a copy, (though 
not accurately,) of this print, and observes: 
“ when we view the annexed print of the ori- 

inal hall, can we credit that this was the 

oundation on which such glory, riches, and 
splendour have been raised? Such are the 
fruits of industry and enterprise. The first 
members of the Company, if they could wit- 
ness the affairs of this world, would leam 
with astonishment, that ships of 1,200 tons 
are now used for the trade to China; and, 
when fully prepared for the voyage, in pro- 
visions and stores fur 135 men, the cost 
amounts to nearly 41,000/. Three of those 
ships would monopolize, allowing for the dif- 
ference in the value of money, their origi- 
nal stock.” Malcolm wrote thus in 1800; 
Mr. Macculloch, in 1833, characterizes the 
British East India Company as the most 
celebrated commercial association, either of 
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ancient or modern times, and which has now 
extended its sway over the whole of the Mogul 
empire.” 

This original House occupied part of the 
site of the present India House, on the south 
side of Leadenhall-street. In 1726, the old 
building was taken down, and a house erected 
to the extent of the present east wing. 

The inconvenient accommodation which 
this building afforded to the augmented busi- 
ness of the Company, led to the construction 
of the present fabric, which was executed 
from the .designs of Mr. R. Jupp, architect, 

FO8 and 1799. A portion of 
the interior of the old house was preserved, 
but by far the greatest part was erected from 
the ground, on the site of various dwellings 
which had been purposely taken down. The 
front, which is of stone, has an air of consi- 
derable grandeur, principally arising from the 
extent and elevation of its central portico, 
which consists of six Ionic columns, fluted, 
mage gy enriched entablature and pedi- 
ment. e frieze is sculptured with orna- 
ments, imitative of the antique; and the 
pediment contains several figures, emblemati- 
cal of the commerce of the company, protect: 
ed by George III., who is represented as ex- 
tending a shield over them. Oni the apex of 
the pediment is a statue of Britannia; at the 
east corner, a figure of Asia seated on a dro- 
pg 3 and at the west, another represent- 

urope. 

e interior of the India House is well 
worth visiting: the stranger may see great 
part of it without expense, and the rest 
by a douceur to any of the porters, or an 
order from a Director. The New Sale Room 
a in interest the rotunda of the 

an! 


The Grand Court Room, which is elegantly 
fitted up, contains a fine bas-relief of Bn- 
tannia, in white marble, attended by her 
river god, the Thames, and three female 
figures, emblematical of India, Asia, and 
Africa, presenting their various productions. 
In the Committee Room is a portrait of 
Major-General Stringer Lawrence, whose skill 
and gallantry so greatly contributed to the 
preservation of the Company’s East India 
a in the middle of the last ‘century. 

n the Old Sale Room are statues of Lord 
Clive, Admiral Pocock, Major-General Law- 
rence, and Sir Eyre Coote. Portraits of the 
ge Cornwallis, Sir Warren Hastings, 
the famous Nabob of Arcot, and various 
views of buildings, &c. in the East, are con- 
tained in the room where the Committee of 
Correspondence meet. Within the eastern 
wing is the Library and the Museum* The 
former contains an unparalleled collection of 
oriental manuscripts, in all languages, many 

© The Museum contained a magnificent Herbarium, or 
collection of dried plants, which the East India Com- 
pany have lately presented to the Linnean Society. 
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of which are adorned with Mees and 
mythological drawings, executed in the most 
brilliant colours, and hei htened with gold 
among them is Tippoo Saib’s copy of the 
Koran. _ Here, also, are many volumes of 
Indian drawings—copies of every work which 
has been published relative to Asia—and an 
extensive collection of Chinese printed books. 
A fine portrait of the Sovereign of Persia, and 
two busts of Governor Warren Hastings and 
Mr. Orme, the historian, are likewise preserved 
here. In the Museum are many curiously- 
sculptured representations of the Hindoo dei- 
ties, together with inscribed bricks, in the 
Persepolitan or nail-headed character, from 
the banks of the Euphrates; and numerous 
other articles of interest from the countries 
forming the British Empire in India. Here 
also are many ¢ See woe ot oe 
ringapatam b: Harris, an jicu- 
larly the stan of Tippoo Saib, the golden 
footstool of his throne, his velvet carpet, man- 
tle, and several pieces of his armour. Three 
‘beautiful models of Chinese rock-work, &c., in 
wood, ivory, embossed silver, and mother-of- 
rl,—together with various highly-finished 
hinese and Indian paintings, are also pre- 
served here. 

The Warehouses of the Company in the 
neighbourhood are of immense extent, and 
are well worth inspection, both from the im- 
mense value of their merchandise, and from 
their excellent internal arrangements. 


Reverting to the early history of Leadenhall- 
street, it appears to have been the site of seve- 
tal distinguished houses. The ground upon 
~ onl the India Sag ¢ + stands was - 
eupied by a building in the possession o 
Michael istoy, a Lombard, in the reign of 
Richard II., and then, for some unknown 
treason, called the Green Gate. This was a 
tenement and nine shops, which, in 1439, 
came into the possession of Philip Malpas, 
alderman and sheriff—a gentleman whose 
benevolence to the indigent was almost un- 
exampled. Besides clothing, sheets, &c., he 
was one of the first that gave one hundred 
marks as marriage portions—an equal sum 
for repairing highways—and to five hundred 

persons in the city 6s. 8d. each. This 

se, however, was plundered y Cade’s 
rebels; and in the reign of Henry VII. was 
seized by the king: on what account does 
not appear. Henry VIII. granted it to John 
Mutas, a Frenchman, who, it is said, em- 
ed numbers of his —— to calen- 

r woollens. This causing the riot of Evil 
May Day, in 15)7, the apprentices and others 
would have ‘murdered Mutas if he had not 
made his es¢ape. The executions that fol- 
lowed this riot are said to have been as dread- 
ful as the riot itself. The son of Mutas, who 
was knighted afterwards, sold these premises. 
Next to this Green Gate was the first House 
of the East India or already described. 
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MINERAL WATERS IN THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF LONDON. 
By Mr. A. Booth, Professor of Chemistry. 
For the Mirror.) 
Lonvon formerly boasted many springs and 
waters, of acknowledged medical reputation. 
More is, however, to be ascribed to the effects 


pagan darkness, each 7 had 
9 
its tutelary deity, which, in days aaa i 
ignorance was tra to a patron saint. 
ere these latter became a religious excise, 
to which those who came to seek the benefit 
of the waters had liberally to contribute. 
When this last began to fail, religious inter- 
ludes were performed, and as times became 
more senseless to priestly influence, other and 
more comic and amusing performances took 
their places, a relic of which is exhibited in 
the present day, by many of these remaining 
waters being places celebrated for recreation 
and amusement. Clerkenwell was formerly 
a place much resorted to by priests; and 
from the old clerks-well this place took its 
name ; @ modern — substituted for 
the purling stream. this pump is an in- 
scription which states that the water was 
much esteemed by the Benedictine nuns and 
the monks of a neighbouring priory. The 
Holy-well, near Shoreditch, which gives name 
to a street in that parish, was also much cele- 
brated. Here, too, the monks dispensed 
their spiritual nectar. This spring contains 
considerable quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
which gives it a peculiar sparkling appear- 
ance. springs in which this is 
liberally contained, or which are remarkably 
free from saline contents, have always been 
known by the name of Holy Wells. The 
most celebrated Holy Well in the kingdom is 
that of St. Winifred, at Holy-well in Flint- 
shire, North Wales. 

It is here to be observed that mineral 
springs have had their rise and fall, and that 
many have gained gre t repute which t 
have as speedily lost. Indeed, the s 
quantity of the saline contents of the most 
celebrated springs, cannot be considered suf- 
ficient to impart to them any medicinal 

In the infancy of observation and 
of science, it is to be considered that much 
might be ascribed to trifling difference in 
external properties of colour, taste, and smell; 
but chemical analysis now shows us the 
small quantity cf saline contents, and their 
nature, from which their influence may be 
safely deduced. It is to be expected that the 
merit which any mineral water first gained 
when its properties were enveloped in igno- 
rance, would be lost when a knowled Grits 
real qualities and powers was obtained. 

I shall proceed to enumerate those mineral 
springs in or near the metropolis, which have, 
at a recent period of history, acquired repu- 
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tation from their supposed medicinal pro- 


es. 
ot Wells—These wells, three in num- 
inctens thoy speing fiom dug eg, end 
3 they spri a clay, 
were in great repo for rnedicenal Sitnes 
about the middle of the last century. The 
assembly-room was then a place of consider- 
able and fashionable resort, and the neigh- 
bouring hamlets of East Acton and Friars 
Place were filled with persons of all ranks, 
who came to reside there during the summer 
season, for the benefit of the waters, which 
have, however, long since lost their celebrity. 

Bagnigge Wells.—These wells were first 
discovered about the year 1767, when the 
place of entertainment which now stands 
upon the spot was opened. A treatise upon 
these waters, bearing the above date, was 
published by Dr. John Bevis. There are two 
waters, one of which is chalybeate, and the 
other cathartic. No modern analysis has 
been made of either of these waters. 

Barnet Water.—The following notice of 
the discovery of this water was given in 
‘the Perfect Diurnal, June 5, 1652 :—“ There 
is lately found at Barnet, ten miles from 
London, an excellent purging water: it 
springs from a nitre mine; half the quantity 
works.as effectually as that of Epsom; it is 
much — of by several eminent physi- 
cians. ey that have occasion to make use 
of it may repair thither, and take it free.” 
The Barnet waters subsequently obtained 
considerable reputation ; they are now, how- 
ever, rarely used. Dr. Trinder, a resident 
physician, — an analysis of these 
waters in 1800. 


Bermondsey Spa.—Some chalybeate waters 
were discovered at Bermondsey in the year 
1770, and the Bermo Spa soon became 
a place of popular entertainment. 

Bromley Water.—The chalybeate water at 
Bromley rises at the foot of a declivity, a 
small distance eastward from the palace of 
the Bishop of Rochester. The soil through 
which it — is gravel, and it issues im- 
mediately a bed of pure white sand; its 
course is from NN.E. It was discovered in 
September, 1754, by his Lordship’s domestic 
chaplain. A moat that surrounds the palace 
hai for some reason been drained, he per- 
ceived the water issuing from this spring, 
which used immediately to mix with the 
water of the moat, trickling along in a small 
eurrent, leaving a yellow ochry sediment 
behind it. Upon this, the water was ex- 
amined, and found to be a chalybeate. 
His Lordship (Dr. Wilcox) immediately or- 
dered it to be secured from mixing with other 
waters, by building a circular wall of stone 
around it. In digging to execute this pur- 
pose, the remains of some steps of oak were 
discovered, which appeared to have lain under 

for many years, and from which it is 
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mented. A treatise on these waters was 
published by Mr. Reynolds, a resident sur- 
geon, in 1756. 

St. Chad’s Well.—This spring is situated 
at the top of Gray’s Inn Lane, near Battle 
Bridge. It is aperient, and is yet much re- 
sorted to by the poorer classes of the metro- 
polis, with whom it enjoys considerable repu- 
tation. From an examination, I find it to be 
a strong solution of sulphate of soda and 

f ; 


sulphate o! esia. 
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Chigwell.—An. aperient spring was dis- 
ered the latter part of the last century at 
Chigwell: this was strongly recommended 
by the then celebrated Dr. Frewen, who was 
a native and resident of this place. It is 
now quite n A 

Dog and Duck.—Some aperient waters in 
St. George’s Fields, near the Dog and Duck, 
formerly acquired much reputation from the 
recommendation of Dr. Fothergill. They are 
now extinct. 

Dulwich—A mineral bo pow ——— 
at Dulwich, in the 1739, while digging 
a well at the Green Man in the village This 
inn was then a place of much resort, but is 
now converted into a private house. A par- 
ticular account of this discovery was pode 
the Royal Society, by John a, F.RS. 
Professor of rl fir Cambridge. The 
stratum of the first twenty feet, he says, was 
clay, mixed with vegetable substances: at 
the depth of forty feet, the clay was inter- 
mixed with pyrites. The well being sunk to 
that depth, and no water being found, it 
was left till the next spring, when, w 
being opened, twenty-five feet of water of a 
cathartic quality was found. This has long 
lost its reputation. 

Epsom Waters.—The waters of Epsom, so 
well known from their giving a generic name 
to its predominant salt, sulphate of magnesia, 
were discovered about the year 1670. The 
Epsom waters are now but little resorted to. 

Hampstead Waters.—When the mineral 
waters of Hampstead were first discovered is 
not known. They take their rise.on a piece 
of ground which was in the ion of 
Baptist, Earl of Gains h, but of which 
he made’a gift in the year 1698—“ To trus- 
tees for the use and benefit of the poor of 
Hampstead.” In the original grant it is thus 
described : “ Six acres of heath ground lying, 
being about, and encompassing the well of 
medicinal waters.” In adecree of the Court 
of Chancery, the estate is described as having 
on it in year 1719, “a tavern, coffee- 
rooms, dancing-room, tap-house, raffling- 
shops, a bowling-green, and the spring of 
mineral waters.” Dr. Soame published an 
account of these waters in 1734. He there 
regrets that they were less used than for- 
merly, and his work contains a letter from 
Mr. Watts, then curate of the parish, who 
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observes, “ that the walks are not so well 
covered as heretofore, twenty or thirty years 

.” Their reputation for a time appeared 
to be extinguished, but was again revived by 
the publication of a Treatise and an Analysis 
of the Waters by Mr. Bliss, a resident sur- 

in 1802, and Mr. Goodwin, also a resi- 

lent surgeon, in 1804. The latter gentleman 

likewise describes a saline water then disco- 

vered in Pond Street, in that village. They 

are now totally in disuse ; but most of the 
water in Hampstead contains traces of iron. 

Hoxton—Some mineral waters were dis- 
covered here about the middle of the last 
century, and for some time maintained con- 
siderable reputation. 

Islington Spa.—The well known place of 
amusement, called Sadlers Wells, takes its 
name from a chalybeate spring, now called 
Islington Spa, or New Tunbridge Wells. 
This spring was discovered by one Sadler in 
1680, in the garden of a building which he 
had just opened to the public as a music- 
house. A pamphlet was published in 1684, 
giving an account of this discovery, with the 
virtues of the water: the author says, that 
the well at Islington was famed before the 
Reformation for its extraordinary cures, and 
was called the Holy Well, but that it had 
been stopped up some years when it was re- 
discovered by Sadler. 

Lady Mary Montague takes credit in one 
of her piquant letters for having introduced 
these waters to the world of fashion. They 
were drunk by two Princesses of the present 
House of Brunswick, at the conclusion of the 
last century, who are reported to have derived 
considerable efficacy their use. Sir 
Samuel Romilly also bears testimony to their 
virtues, in a letter to a friend. These waters 
are even now much recommended by several 
eminent physicians, and have ever since their 
second p sane maintained a considerable 
reputation. The accommodations for visiters 
are excellent, and do credit to the spirited 
3 ietor. On an examination of this water, 

ound a considerable proportion of iron, 
and indeed the spring is generally considered 
to be more strongly impregnated with this 
metal than any other in the kingdom. 

Kensington Water.—An aperient water 
is spoken of by Munro, in his “ History of 
Mineral Waters,” as existing at Kensington ; 
but no trace of its existence is left. 

Kilburn Water—Dr. Hales is the first 
author who of the Kilburn Well. It is 
situated in south - western extremity of 
the parish of Hampstead, about two miles 
from Tyburn turnpike, on the road to Edgware. 
The spring rises about twelve feet below the 
surface, and is enclosed in a large brick 
reservoir, which bears the date of 1714 on 
the key-stone of the arch over the door. An 
analysis was published by Mr. Schmeisser, in 
the Send volume of the Philosophical Trans- 


actions, and more recently in a treatise by 
Mr. Goodwin. It is more strongly impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas than any other 


known spring in 

Lambeth Wells—About the beginning 
of the last century, a house of entertainment 
was opened at beth, on account of a 


mineral water then discovered, and which 
was sold at Id. per quart. 

Norwood. Beuluh Spa—Ample details 
of the revival of this spring have appeared in 
earlier numbers of The Mirror* 

Richmond /Vater.—This is an aperient 
water, possessed neither of much reputation 
nor efficacy. 

St. Pancras Water.—Near the church- 
yard of St. Pancras is a house, in the yard of 
which is a well of the once celebrated Pan- 
cras water. Of its properties, Dr. Russel 
speaks very highly. 

Shooter's Hill—At the bottom and at the 
north-west side of Shooter’s Hill, a chalybeate 
water was discovered in the summer of the 
year 1672, an account of the medical proper- 
ties of which was published in the following 
year. This water does not ap at any 
time to have gained much celebrity; but the 
spring is yet resorted to by the country peo- 
ple around. 

Streatham Se ae water, = is 
aperient and contains sulphuretted hydrogen 
oo was discovered in the year 1660, and is 
now very much resorted to. It was formerl 
sent in considerable quantities to the hospitals 
in London. 

Sydenham Wells.—The ‘pleasant village 
of Sydenham was once much frequented on 
account of its aperient mineral sprin 

Shadwell.— Shadwell formerly boasted a 
chalybeate water of very considerable repute ; 
but it has long been extinct. 

Woodford Weils.—The Woodford wells 
were formerly held in much estimation : they 
are described by most local writers. 


THE PROMISES OF ODIN. 
Near the lake of Stenhouse, in Orkney, 
stands a stone, eight feet high, three broad, 
and about nine inches thick, having a round 
hole in it, from the side page lake.— 
Through this aperture parties, when wishing 
to make a vchote contract, were wont to join 
nal eat ee oni Fyre 
of Odin ;” the party who broke such e 
ment bei ever afterwards held in nat dis. 


respect. 
when, about fi 


extreme Bm from his having broken “The 
Promise of Odin.” It is quite uncertain how 
this usage originated. 
It was customary with the Scandinavian 
. © See vol. xix, p. 325—227. 
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warriors, when going to battle, to vow to send 
a certain number of souls to Odin, who held 
in the Icelandic Mythology, the double place 
of Supreme God and God of Battle; and 
from some connexion with this ancient rite, 
the present custom may have had its rise; 
which, though kept alive for some little time 
by the beforementioned occurrence, is now 
finally numbered with things that were; and 
“The Promises of Odin” are not considered 
more binding than “ promises to pay.” 
Glasgow. m. GARDNER. 
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CAPTURE O¥ A SLAVE BRIG, IN 183]. 
(From Leonard's Records of a Voyage to the Western 
Coast of Afri 


t of Africa. 
Ar Fernando Po, we found the Black Joke 
refitting, after having had, on the night 
between the 25th and 26th of April, a 
severe but bese ae bert off the south- 
east point of this island, with a Spanish 
slave brig, called the Mariner” of three 
hundred and three tons, five , twenty 
pounders, (one on a pivot,) and seventy-two 
men, and having four hundred and ninety-six 
slaves on board. The tender had only two 
guns mounted, eighteen pounders, and forty- 
jour men. The action was most gallantly 
contested, and taking place during the night, 
in calm weather, when each vessel was 
obliged to use her sweeps, lasted for several 
hours. The Spaniard did every thing in his 
power to escape, until a light breeze sprang 
up, when, finding the tender gained upon 
hin, he shortened sail, and to defend 
his vessel to the utmost, and the action only 
terminated‘by running the tender alongside, 
boarding, and taking possession of him. The 
tender lost one man, and had six wounded, 
among whom was her resolute and excellent 
commander, Lieutenant William Ramsay. 
The prize had fifteen of her crew killed, four 
desperately wounded, and several slightly ; 
and I regret to say, there were also unfor- 
tunately two of the slaves killed, and a few 
wounded, by the shot from the capturing ves- 
sel, and the cutlasses of the boarders in the 
scuffle. Among the numerous affairs of this 
nature which have occurred on the coast, this 
is decidedly one of the most spirited. The 
disparity of force was unusually great. The 
Marinerito is almost new, and one of the 
finest vessels ever seen afloat, being fifteen 
feet longer, and having greater beam than 
the tender, which is allowed by every one to 
be herself a most symmetrical specimen of 
naval architecture, but is fast going to decay. 
The cool determination of our seamen was 
irresistible, sweeping and firing alternately ; 
while the Spaniard compelled the slaves to 
take the oar, and had therefore an additional 
advantage over his pursuers. It is grati- 
fying to think that Jack is still the same— 
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that he fights for the love of it just as he was 
wont to do—for it is not to be supposed that 
any notions concerning the inhumanity of 
slave-dealing, or the boon of emancipation 
which he is about to confer on so many hun- 
dreds of his fellow-creatures, enter his thought- 
less head, when he begins the conflict. He 
is ordered—it is his duty: and, besides this, 
he likes it, being a pugnacious kind of 
animal, fond of a little excitement, to vary 
the monotony of his life, hebetated by seclu- 
sion from the rest of the world, and to add 
another tale to the string of extraordinary 
“ yarns” which he eeuntalhy has to “ spin.” 
I shall give one anecdote, as an instance of 
the remarkable coolness, intrepidity, and 
humour of Jack, even in the. very thick of 
the fight. Just as the tender got alongside 
of her antagonist, her commander gave orders 
for all hands to board. The boatswain’s 
mate, Peter Kenney—a fine old seaman, with 
only one eye, having perhaps lost the other 
in some similar “ brush,” for it seemed to be 
a pleasant sort of amusement to him—deli- 
berately took out his pipe, and, after a 
piercing whistle, repeated loudly, “ All hands 
to board !” and ‘called out to one of his ship- 
mates, as he jumped upon the enemy’s deck 
—so confident was he of success—* Give us 
a rope to lash the with !” One of the 
young midshipmen, Mr. Pearce, zealous to 
distinguish himself, had three hairbreadth 
*scapes in the confusion of boarding. Besides 
having a pistol ball through his hat, he was 
poked. overboard, just as he got on the slave 
vessel’s gunwale, by a sabre thrust, which 
penetrated his clothes, and grazed his side ; 
and he was, also, nearly losing his life after 
he got there, being unable to swim, and his 
perilous situation remaining for some time 
unobserved. When our brave fellows got on 
board, and the decks were cleared, which was 
but the work of a moment, the scene of misery 
which A emt itself was truly heart-rending. 
The inhuman crew (among whesn; I regret to 
say, were several Englishmen) were not to be 
pitied, but their wounded received every assis- 
tance from Mr. Donglas, the medical officer 
of the tender. It was their victims, the poor 
hapless slaves, that demanded the commis- 
seration and the fullest exertion of the hu- 
manity of the captors. It has been said, that 
during the action two of them were killed, 
and several wounded ; and, when we consider 
the mass of human beings on board, so small 
a number is truly surprising. Crowded to 
excess below—frightened by the cannonading 
—without water to drink, the allowance of 
which is at all times scanty—and almost 
without air during the whole of the en 
ment—death had already begun to mM 
frightful ravages among them. In two days 
from the period of capture thirty of them had 
paid the debt of nature. One hundred and 
seven were placed in-the wretched hole called 
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an hospital, at Fernando Po, where every 
day still added one or two to the fatal list, 
from privation, terror, and mental affliction. 
The rest, little able to undertake the voyage, 
were sent under the superintendence of Mr. 
Bosanquet; mate of the tender,* to Sierra 
Leone in the prize for adjudication by the 
Court of Mixed Commission there. Imme- 
diately after the vessel was secured, the living 
were found sitting on the heads and bodies 
of the dead and dying below. Witnessing 
their distress, the captors poured a large 
quantity of water into a tub for them to drink 
out of; but, being unused to such generosity, 
oa merely imagined that their usual scanty 
daily allowance of half-a-pint per man, was 
about to be served out; and when given to 
understand that they might take as much of 
it and as often as they felt inclined, they 
seemed astonished, Do | rushed in a body, 
with headlong eagerness, to dip their parched 
and feverish’ on into the refreshing 
liquid. Their heads became wedged in the 
tub, and were with some difficulty got out— 
not until several were nearly suffocated in its 
contents. The drops that fell on the deck 
were lapped and sucked up with a most 
frightful eagerness. Jugs were also obtained, 
and the water handed round to them; and 
in their precipitation and anxiety to obtain 
telief from the burning thirst which gnawed 
their vitals, they madly bit the vessels with 
their teeth, and champed them into atoms. 
Then, to see the look of gratification—the 
breathless unwillingness to part with the 
vessel from which, by their glistening eyes, 
they seemed to have drawn such exquisite 
enjoyment! Only half satisfied, they clung 
to it, though empty, as if it were more dear 
to them, and had afforded them more of 
earthly bliss, than all the nearest and dearest 
ties of kindred and affection. It was a pic- 
ture of such utter misery from a natural want, 
more distressing than any one can conceive 
who has not witnessed the horrors attendant 
on the slave trade on the coast of Africa, or 
who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings 
of a burning thirst under a tropical sun. On 
their way ashore to this island from the 
prize—their thirst still unquenched—they 
lapped the salt water from the boat’s side. 
The sea to them was new: until they tasted 
all its bitterness, they, no doubt, looked upon 
it as one of their own expansive fresh water 
streams, in which they were wont to bathe, 
or drink with unrestrained freedom and en- 
joyment. Before they were landed, many of 
the Africans already liberated at this settle- 
ment went on hoard to see them, and found 
among them several of their friends and rela- 
tions. The meeting, as may be supposed, 
was for the moment one of pleasure, but soon 


* Since promoted, as well as the commander and 
assistant-sur; of the tender, for the gallantry and 
skill that each displayed during the unequal conflict. 


changed into pain and grief. The Spanish 
crew, with the exception of a few sent up in 
the prize to Sierra Leone, were kept prisoners 
for some time at Fernando Po, but were after- 
wards sent in the Atholl to the island of 
a where they were landed and turned 
adrift. 
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ANCIENT SCOTTISH GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
(From Lives of Scottish Worthies, vol. xxvii. of The 
Family Library.) 


A vALUABLR and curious additional chapter 
might be added to Strutt’s “Sports and 
Pastimes,” from the pages of the manuscript 
accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, during 
the reign of the Fourth James. The king’s 
fondness for games, glee, and merriment of 
every kind is ads and, when we consi- 
der the many grave and valuable qualities 
which James undoubtedly ssed, pre- 
sents a singular picture of human nature. 
The multitude of persons whom he kept in 
pay, for the sole purposes of amusement, was 
very great. Take one item, for example, 
which belongs to his expenses in 1506: 
“Payments to divers menstrales, schaw- 
mourers, trumpeters, tambrownars, fithelaris, 
lutars, clarscharis, and pyparis, extending to 
eighty-nine persons, forty-one pounds eleven 
shillings.” He appears to have been pas- 
sionately fond of music, both vocal and in- 
strumental. When he took his pro 
through his kingdom, he was generally met 
at the gates of the town by maidens, who 
welcomed him with songs; and wherever he 
went, the royal taste appears to have found 
out those who could please him in his fa- 
vourite art.* Thus, in the treasurer’s ac- 
counts, as regularly as the king comes to 
Dumfries, “ a little crukit backit vicar” makes 
his appearance, who sings to the king; and 
this deformed vocalist figures from year to 
ar as a recipient of the royal bounty. On 
is journeys he took his organs, organists, 
harpers, lutars, and Italiane minstrels along 
with him; and when the noted papal em- 
bassy arrived at his court, which brought him 
from his Holiness a splendid sword of justice, 
still to be seen amongst the Scottish regalia, 
the first attitude in which we discover the 
king, is “listhening,” not to the ambassador, 
but to the: Paip’s ambassador’s servant, who 
was a celebrated singer. Many other exam- 
ples might be given, but let us pass to the 
games in vogue at court. Chess-tables, dice, 
and cards, we find common; and the king 
seems almost invariably to have played for 
money. Thus, in 1488, we have, “ Item, on 
Yule-day, for the king himself to play at the 
dice and cards, 28/. Item, on St. John’s 


* He himself played on the lute ;—thus, in the 
high treasurer's accounts, under 6th of December, 
1496, we have, “Item to Johne Jamesone, for a lute 
to the king, 6sh. 8d.” He performed-also 
nocordis, April 10, 1497. 
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day at even sent with Archie Dickson to the 
king to Play at the dice at Lithgow, 42/.” The 
Bishop of Murray and the queen seem to have 
been James’s most frequent ers at the 
card-table; but there are other games, of 
which the names only remain, whilst the 
ing and mode of playing have passed 
away. What, for namniee, aoe we to under- 
stand by the king playing at the prop, in 
Strathbogy, and losing four shillings and 
fourpence ?—and what is the difference be- 
tween the “lang bowlis,” with which his 
majesty amused himself at St. Andrew’s, on 
the 28th of April, }487, and the “ row bowlis” 
which contributed to his royal diversion on 
the 20th of June, 1501 ?—on which occasion 
Sir John Sinclair, and the prothonotary, 
Andrew Forman, were his partners in the 
e.. What, again, are we to understand 
y “the kiles” which the king played at in 
Glenluce, on the 29th of March, 1506 ?—and 
what is the distinction between the game of 
“ Trish gamyne,” (March 17, 1507), and the 
“tables” which occur so constantly ? Archery 
and shooting at the butts, shooting with the 
cross-bow, and culveryng, playing at the golf 
and football, not only occur continually, but 
in all of them the king himself appears to 
have been no mean proficient. Another fa- 
vourite sport of James was the exhibition of 
his skill and strength in striking with the 
great sledge hammer used by smiths in their 
forge. Thus, when Sir Anthony D’Arsy came 
into Scotland from the French court, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the tournaments held 
at Stirling, in 1506, we find, on the 25th of 
June, this entry in the books of the high 
treasurer, “ Item to the smith quhen the king 
and the French knycht strak at the steddye, 
13 shillings.” 

Other examples might be given of such 
exercises of power and dexterity; but we 
must look for a moment to the king’s more 
sedantaty amusements: amongst these, list- 
ening to story-tellers and tale-tellers seems to 
have been one of the most frequent. Thus, 
on the 9th of November, 1496, the accounts 
introduce us to “ Wedderspoon the Foular, 
that tald tales, and brocht foulis to the king.” 
On the 12th of the same month, we meet 
with Watschod, the tale-teller. On the 
9th of April, 1497, we discover the king 
“listhening to twa filhilaris, who sung to 
him the ballad of ‘Grey Steel, ”*—(pity that 
the lord treasurer had not given us the ballad 
itself). And on the 13th of March, 1506, 
“a poor man, wha tald tales to the Majesty 
of Scotland,” received for the issue of his 
brain the reward of six shillings and eight- 
pence. It would be easy to increase the 
catalogue of the royal amusements from the 
same authentic records. Hunting, hawking, 
racing, plays, and tournaments, are cancun 
recurring, whilst the King of Bene, the Abbot 
of Unreason, the Queen of May, the daft 
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Queen of the Canongate, all contribute their 
stated and periodic portions of mirth, license, 
ity. One singular instance of 
James’s love of practical jokes and — 
merriment is to be met with under the ]4th 
of August, 1491—* Item to a wife at Bath. 
gate bog that the king revit a rung fra,} 18 
cohbe ss, ha 


Tn the midst of all this reckless dissipa- 
tion of the royal mind, it is curious to remark 
the outbreakings of superstitious feelings, the 
strange mixture of levity and’ austerity which 
distinguishes his character. Pilgrimages and 
pantomimes succeed each other with startling 
rapidity. In the midst of his career of gaiety, 
the monarch seems to be awakened sudden 
by a sting of remorse, and a messenger is dis- 
patched for St. Duthoc’s relic, or a profuse 
donation is made to the grey friars for addi- 
tional prayers and masses ; or, in a still more 
homely frame of superstition, the monarch 
borrows an angel, or gold noble, from his 
high treasurer, and after crooking, or bending 
it, fixes the talisman to his beads. 

I may here be permitted to add a word on 
the common story of James’s iron girdle, 
which, it is said, the king ever wore as a 
penance for his having ee in arms 
against his father. No evidence of the in- 
strument is to be traced in the treasurer’s 
accounts, and yet such is the minuteness of 
their information, that we might have expect- 
ed it to be noticed. It appears, however, that 
on the 3rd of March, 1496, the king employed 
a goldsmith to make a case of gold, which 
was to be worn about his halse, or neck; and 
that three days after this, the same case was 
made larger or heavier than it had been ori- 
ginally. It has been conjectured that the 
wearing this case of gold may have been a 

nance, and the origin of the story of the 
iron girdle; but I am inclined to think that 
it partook rather of ornament than of mortifi- 
cation. It was probably nothing more than 
a golden collar or gorget. 

© Wrested a stick from. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
[Dr. Gorina, and Mr. Andrew Pritchard, 
author of the Microscopic Cabinet, have 
presented us with a series of Novel 
Illustrations of Living objects for the New 
Microscope, with complete instructions for 
constructing and using the latter. . In the in- 
troductory ph of the work, the writers 
thus briefly explain the recent improvements 
in the Microscope : 
The discovery of a set of objects for ascer- 
taining the defining and penetrating powers 
of microscopes has founded a new era in the 
history of those instruments. The thick 
aplanatic object-glass for diverging rays, and 
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the Amician ing mi » have in 
consequence boun potiocted The substitu- 
tion of diamond and sapphire lenses, for 
those made of in the single microscope, 
with the ingenious and most ive method 
of illumination, contrived by Dr. Wollaston, 
may also in some measure be attributed to 
the same source. It may surely be affirmed 
that no improvements at all commensurate to 
these in magnitude and importance are likely 
to be None = ree are now 
placed ely on a level with telescopes, 
and, like them, must remain station in 
their construction. 

[The scientific details of the work, though 
adapted for purposes, may be here 
passed over to present the reader with one of 
the New Objects—the larva of a species of 


British Hydrophilus, or Water Devil, (natural size and 
magnisied,) 


nearly allied to the Dytiscus, or Diver, ano- 
ther Water Beetle, which it resembles in 
many particulars. Its popular name : 

its savage propensities; and in examining 
its peculiar structure and habits, the faculty 
which most strikingly attracts our attention, 
is its ferocious disposition, and the fitness of 
its o for the exercise of its ravenous 
appetite. It may safely be asserted, that no 





known ~ rai of larva is provided with wea- 
pons of destruction so powerful, so numerous, 
and well adapted to their end, as those which 
this creature possesses. It measures, when 
at maturity, an inch and a half in length, 
while. the superior strength and courage 
manifested in its attacks on small fish, and 
other animals larger than itself, is = 
prising. Indeed, its natural history and eco- 
nomy, from the perspicuous pen of Mr. 
Pritchard, will be read with extreme interest. } 

About the latter end of April, and during 
the month of May, small nests of these insects 
are often found floating among the weeds and 
water plants, in t pools. They are in 
the form of balls, of a dusky white colour, and 
a silky texture, and have each a small stem 
of the same nature as the nest, by means of 
which it is attached to the roots or stalks of 
weeds at the bottom of the water. In this 
situation it remains during the winter, and 
is thus effectually preserved from the effects 
of intense cold. arly in the spring, the 
stem or cable to which we have referred, is 
detached from the weeds, by the winds which 
at that time prevail, and the nest rises to the 
surface of the water, and there ing, im- 
bibes the genial influence of the sun. 
nests may be taken and placed in a basin of 
water, and, as the season advances, hatched 
el 
the nest, whi accompli i 
a hole in the side, the infant lees imme 
diately descends to the bottom of the vessel, 
with its jaws extended in search of prey, and 
eagerly devours all the small aquatic insects 
that are within its reach: if, however, there 
is a scarcity of food in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the nest, the larva of the same 
brood may be seen to devour each other. 

In its infant state, this larva is very trans- 
parent: hence its. internal structure may be 
the guincpel try on cach side of te body 

rincipal artery on ide o: 
can be distinctly obeerved. 4 


part is the 

belly. This part, therefore, the larva attacks, 
and to accomplish its aim, swims 

the intended victim, and bending back its 

head, peg dre the ~ of its 

back, is e to its means 

of its jointed antenna, 1, (in the Cut) which 

resents a ified view of the larva 

t abrge? on Its next operation is to 


prey 

to prevent it strug- 
weed mh, The 
is often larger 
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insert the piercer and sucker, 4, which is 
capable of being thrust out or withdrawn at 

When the juices of the victim are 
not easily procured by suction or exhaustion, 
the serrated pair of forceps, 3, is employed to 
tear and masticate it, and thus cause the 
juices to be more easily obtained. If its 
food is plentiful, this larva arrives at its full 
growth in the course of three or four weeks, 
and is then nearly opaque, and thickly covered 
with hair. It can be kept several days with- 
out food, and by this exinanition its structure 
becomes considerably more transparent,* 
while its natural ferocity is greatly increased, 
so that it will attack and fight with creatures 
much larger than itself, and even with its 
own species. 

On a fine sunny day the larve arise to the 
surface of the water, and delight to bask in 
the:sun, but if watched, they remain motion- 
less, with their claws extended. If a stick, 
or any other substance, be presented to them, 
they will immediately seize it, and will some- 
times suffer themselves to be cut into pieces 
before they relinquish their hold. Their bite 
has been considered poisonous by many 
persons, as it takes a greater length of time 
to heal than other wounds ofthe same extent, 
so that caution should be used in taking 
them 


Touching the anatomy of this creature, it 
‘may be observed, that the sucker, marked 4, 
is contained in a crustaceous sheath, and 
— considerably protruded or completely 
withdrawn at the pleasure of the larva: in 
the cut it is shown extended. The eyes are 
compound, but of a peculiar conformation, 
being composed of seven oval lenses, arranged 
like leaves upon a branch; in the drawing 
they are denoted by the figure 5. The whole 
of the head and thorax is curiously marked 
with « number of lines and spots. The legs 
are six in number; they are thickly set with 
rows of “hair on their opposite sides, and each 
is furnished with a sharp claw. The number 
of swimmers on each side is seven; they are 
covered with hairs, and in the specimen from 
which the drawing was taken, ‘a vast number 
of vorticedla, or bell polypi, were attached. 
These will be recognised in the magnified 
drawing by their bell-shaped figure. Th 
sometimes infest this species of larva to su 
a degree, as considerably to impede its mo- 
tions in swimming. On each side of the 
abdomen, which commences near the origin 
of ‘the first pair of brachia, or swimmers, 
arise the great vessels; the two are probably 
united near the tail, where an exceedingly 
curious process is also distinctly exhibited. 
The whole surface of the body is thickly 
‘ covered with hairs, and several tufts are dis- 


* The subject represented in the faving was 
starved, in orler to render its interior organization 
more clear. It may be observed that its intestinal 
canal is quite empty. 
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posed in clusters, with some regularity down 
the back and sides. The flexible 
organ, in perpetual motion, is distinctly 
shown. Its form resembles the letter S, in- 
verted. The use of the curious appendages 
at the lower extremity of the body, is un. 
known. Its tail is biforked and crustaceous. 
As the larva approaches maturity it casts its 
skin several times, from each of which it 
escapes by a rent formed down the back. 
After this creature has remained for a con- 
siderable time in the larva state, it buries 
itself in a hole, which it forms for that pur- 
pose near the edge of the water, and after 
passing —— the chrysalis state, it emerges 
in the form of a perfect beetle. Several spe- 
cies of this genus have been described by 
different naturalists, particularly by Dr. Tur- 
ton, but the precise characteristics of the 
perfect insect which is produced from this 
identical species of larva, are at present un- 
known : it will be recollected, however, that 
this circumstance does not render it a whit 
less valuable as a microscopic object. 


[To this quotation, we need scarcely add, 
that the lovers of Nature owe especial obliga- 
tions to the authors of the present work, for 
their very attractive display of a few of the 
new wonders of the microscopic world. ] 
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PAUDRIG DHUV: OR IRISH “ sTORY- 
TELLING.” 

“ Paudhrig Dhuv? Hang him, he’s the 
greatest liar in the world; you don’t know 
what to believe from him.” 

“ No matter: this is a good day for the 
Gap, and his flies are the best in the world 
for that place; so come along, William,” 
(said I to William Moriarty, not the bright- 
est of country squires,) “ even though Truth 
were to choke herself with vexation at Paddy’s 
stories. But really I don’t think that he is 
guilty of any —” 

“ Why, his wife is as great a liar as him- 
self. I tell you, he tells lies as fast as a 
horse can trot, and she swears to every one 
of them.” 

“ Qh! ungallant man, to talk thus of the 
soul of love and honour. But en avant! as 
Napoleon used to say in answer to every 
observation at Waterloo.” Far different from 
William’s is my notion of Paddy. A mere 
fisherman—he is, I think, the man of abso- 
lutely the most fertile invention I ever met. 
Had he been born in the east, he would have 
excelled that first of story-tellers, Sinbad the 

Sailor. 

Tell any extraordinary story to Paddy, he 
looks in your face, and immediately outdoes it 
by another. Get the most extravagant fiction 
you can, put it on “ a white horse ;” then 
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let Paddy ‘a glimpse of it, and "tis dis- 
tanced. in eee His face is square, 
hard, and quite matter-of-fact: his voice 
firm and. distinct, with a peculiar tone of 
frankness: In. telling a story ‘he never 

@ muscle, never makes a pause, nor 
shows the slightest doubt of your full unhe- 
sitating reliance on his veracity. The story 
sineate without delay, in one clear rapid 
current. There is no admiration of himself 
no lurking wonder at his genius :—his sole 
business is to tell you a fact that occurred to 
himself, and which bears out in some degree 
what you have mentioned. This he does in 
the most unpretending manner, without a 
consciousness that there is anything unusual 
in the transaction he relates. 

To return. We called on Paddy; and 
while he was tying a few flies, the conversa- 
tion turned on the spirited manner in which 
a gentleman had lately rescued a brother 
huntsman from the Laune. “Qh, yes, I 
heard of that, sir,” said Paddy, with a slight 
smile, “ and “twas very well done indeed of 
Mr. De Courcy; but I'll tell you what hap- 
pened myself in the north, one time this way 
that I was sint by Gusty Crosbie to Lord 
O’Neill’s. There was to be a great hunting 
and carousing at the Lord’s ; and he sint me 
there with the horses. You neversaw sucha 
sighth of ladies and gintlemen ; and maybe 
there wasn’t wine, -and brandy, and ale that 
would make the mug stick to the table like 
glue? Well, the day of the hunt came,—a 
deer they had,—and that was the fine field 
of huntsmen. I rode the ould yellow horse ; 
—a raal black horse is good, so is a grey 
horse of the right colour; but trust your life, 
sir, on the yellow. Smoosucgh (that was 
the name I gev him,) you wouldn’t think any 
thing at all of him in the moming; but 
when his blood warmed, and he had the 
tight man a-top of him, your horse should 
tighten his coe to keep near him, I pro- 
mise you. ides that, the leap he had! 
On we wint, and such a chase I never saw 
before or since, I think; from ene hound’s 
ditch of the county to the other, until there 
wasn’t a soul to be seen but the three dogs, 
(our Morgan Rattler—you heard of him often, 
sir ?—was first,) and the Lord’s brother, and 
myself. Well, of course, sir, I let the Lord’s 
brother be foremost; *twouldn’t do for the 
likes of me to take the front of him; but 
Smoosucgh, 1 felt him under me as fresh as 
a daisy, and *twas all I could do to keep him 
in. At last, when the deer was justin sighth, 
and he reeling and blowing, we cum across a 
terrible feah,* that you’d know by the very 
look of it there was ‘ Good ing for Man 
and Baste’ there. I’m sure ’twas thirty feet 
across ; but the Lord’s brother run at it. The 
black horse was » but the feah was too 
much for him; he jumped right into the 

. © Literally “ a vein,” a quagmire. 
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very middle of it, and it began to swallow 
’em both fast. ee no: time’ to lose. 
I gave the rse the spurs; and well 
it becum nes "He cleared the. Seah. As ¥ 
was going over, I stooped down, and caught 
the tail of the black horse,—that was all of 
him you could see then,—and tore it up, 
back-bone and all, up to the head, and threw 
out the Lord’s brother on the field !” 

-“ Bravo, Paddy!” I exclaimed. 

“ Darhan affrin,’+ says Moll,“ *tis thrue 
for the lad, every word of it. The ‘whole 
country round wint to see the place, that 
you’d think *twas a patthern.” 

Seeing by the perplexity in my friend 
William’s face, that he was endeavouring to 
detect*some improbability in Paddy’s narra- 
tive, I a the por a 

“ Talking o continued Paddy, 
looking at the Sind then turning to me,) 
I was fishing over there at Bensou’s Point 
one day: the boat was almost wracked to © 

jieces on that blackguard little quay that the 

adam has below,—two or three of her ribs 
war broken, and so I was obliged to fish 
from the land. Well, just.as I was thinkin: 
where I’d put her when she was mended, i 
feels a mighty heavy pull at the line, that I 
knew must be from a great fellow. I tried 
him, but not a stir could I get out of him 
for any money. Says I, ‘ this must be the 
making of me, when he wont rise his head 
at all out of the sand: ’tis the way with the 
gteat salmon, that they wont give any play at 
all.’ Well, we tried him again, and’again, 
and again; but ’twas no use. I thought 
that may be ’twas a rock, or a stump of a 
tree, after all, so I goes about every way to 
get the hook free, but nothing would do. At 
last he vexed me all out; I didn’t care a 
farthing what became of the rod or tackle; I 
gave a terrible whip, and tossed something 
over my head into the bushes behind. ‘ Your- 
self and all that came before you to the 
divil, says I, going to see what it was. And 
sure I found that it was an anvil, and that 
the hook had stuck in its eye. But that 
was’nt the best of it: there was a fine stag 
(nine years ould by the horns) sleeping in 
the bush, and when I thrun back the anvil, 
I struck him with it in the middle of the 
forehead, and killed him as dead as a gut- 
net.” 


“ Who the d——1,” interrupted Moriarty, 
“ ever saw a rod or gut that would pitch an 
anvil out of the lake at Tornies ? eren’t 
Mr. -Lynch'and I raising an anvil the other 
day, for a wager? There isn’t a rod in the 
world, unless a rod of iron or steel, that would 
do it.” 

Paddy never vindicates a story; I was 
unable, from laughter, to utter a word; but 
Moll, as usual, swore “ it was thrue for the 
lad. Wasn’t the anvil a block by the fire, 

+ By the Mass, 
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antil she gave it to ‘her sister’s son-in-law, 
when he set up the forge at Fahah Cross ? 
And for the stag, didn’t an Iveraghan give a 
full-bound of butter furhis skin ?” 

I saw that Paddy was in great blood this 
day; and willing to see how far he would 
run ifline enough were given him, I requested 
Moriarty’s silence by a look, and showed 
Paddy a volume containing some excellent 


drawings of fishes. 
“That one is a shark: he grows to be 
sixteen or twenty feet long, and is exceedingly 


ferocious. A man in armour was once 
found in the belly of one. Did you Paddy 
rete de on 


suppose. No, indeed, sir, I never saw an 

uare in a fish, A man in ees | 
(suit) of iron! The only thing I ever saw 
out of the way was one day I caught a brown 
trout, between twenty and thirty pounds, and 
we found a wran’s (wren’s) nest and seven- 
teen eggs in his gills. That was all I ever 
saw ina fish. I remember, indeed, that I 


caught, below there, ite Fussa Quay, a 
big salmon with an r’s cocked hat on 


his head; and trouble enough he gave before 
he was in the boat.” 


he see the fly with the cocked hat 

“ Sure, sir,” ig leg “*twasn’t by the 
mouth at all I him ; if it was, we'd 
make aisy work of it: but he wanted to 
drown the fly with his tail; when I hooked 
him; and that was the raison he gev all the 
play. It must be, sir, often ~~ a 
trout that way, and you how "tis 
to land him. 


pon ae lange 
uick as lightning he spears it.” 
Me To be le -fishing,—many a 
thousand salmon I killed in the Laune and 
Dooghlasha that way.” 

“ Ay, Paddy, but the Indian darts the 


sand; while ye never let go the spear.” 
«Phrue for dos Ute ea nnon. 
Maybe we do it, if we liked to take a 
dive for the salmon and spear on a frosty 
i S any rate the gree very active. 
tell you a thi happened me 
one day. Doaulh and myself were 
cutting bwoelhaans (flails) in the wood at 
Tornies. ee sap osama aan 
the wood. As soon as we cut a barth (a 


man’s load) of *em,—and I never seen finer 
ones, of oak, and holly, and ash,—we war 
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both 


than it. ‘ Well,’ says Jack, ‘ sit down 
dress yeer bwoelhaans: the divil take me if 
"ll go untill ye dine: the mate is boiled 
sn ago, and the froth is on the potatoes; 
the men ae going to rise off th _ 
we stopt and began to the darth. 
sir, was always fond of the bone ; so be a 
down near the fire with his back to the bank, 
and the other bank opposite us out. I began 
to dress and sharpen a fine likely bwoedhaan, 
that would be good enough, you’d think, for 
Uschur; when we hears the noise in the 
wood, and out leaps a noble stag with horns 
that length, sir. The hounds, to be sure, 
frightened him: but when he seen us he 
turns, and runs up along the bank. We all 
looked about us: but there was nothi 
except the dwoelhaan that I had in my fends 
Well, just as he was making by us for the 
bare life, I thrun the dwoe at him; it 
ran th and through his side, and into 
pn a him, that he couldn’t stir 
. We 


one step ran up and cut his throat, and 
I never seen a finer . There was that 
off about four 


fen gs of mate, (measurin 
inches on his fingers) upon his breast.” 

“ That I might’nt go out of the house but 
a corpse,” said Moll, “ if there is a word of 
lie for him !” 

“ Do you think I doubt it? But Paddy, 
what was the greatest bounce you ever saw a 
salmon make ?” 

“ Why thin, indeed, sir, I never saw any- 
“= of the way that way.” 

“ Well, I’ve seen the salmon leap at Leix- 
lip, which is at least twenty feet high ; and 
the salmon spring higher still ; s0 that they 
are sometimes shot ,¥ 

“ Gondouth. Sure I'll tell you what hap- 
poet , the day they gave the stag- 

unt to the Lord Lieutenant—he that had 
the Black with him here.” 

“ Oh! the black servant :—Lord Talbot, I 
suppose.” : 

“The very same, sir. Weill that day— 
— you were out yourself, and know it as 
= as I do Gp I believe you a > 

country y—any how w 
world seen it, The hunt wos in Turk Lake; 


in the boat, all the boats were going down 
nnisfallen. 


to the Bridge, Mr. Herbert desired him hear 
the echo and the shot for the stag. 
. ly,’ says he to me, ‘let’s have a nob 

I trust you with it before any man.’ 


E 
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fo I the Pattherraro,*—you know the 
sir, of course, where the best echo on 
lake is,—from the rocks about twenty 
yards above the a ?”—(To this I could 
assent.) “ Well, I loads it well with 
on a sod of turf’ —— _ 
divi was just to put the spun 
toit, when I hears : soe She Sy, 3 salmon, 
+ trom and sure : 
a huge fellow over the bri 
suppose he carte t between tat heshe 
coming up and going down, and the wather 
being shallow, he was obliged to jump over 


the bri 
what did you do Paddy ?” 

« Telape the’pattherraro to my shouldher, 
and kills him as dead as 4 heiri 

“Oh b—— and o—,” exviaimed my 
friend William, in the of his soul; 
but Paddy went on, “ i him 
end he was twenty seven pounds 
and a quarter. t what do ye think the 


Lord Lieutenant pinto ecveguaie t 
s hand in his pocket, and Rent te 0 Se 


Mes thie 
thrue for him,” said the never- 
Moll: « shure I’ have it in the box 


MARTIN RILEY. 
THE SAMPHIRE GaTHERER. 


Ow Dover cliffs, where samphire grows, 
ee er aaa 
At dawn and even tide. 
A samphire gatherer he was born, 
A samphire gatherer 
Stout was his form, his heart was warm, 


Light- y 


"Tis sad to think what happiness 
Had Jane’s and Martin's been, 


Prom drink, no thought of love or bliss, 
Could Martin Riley win. 


Pai 
sh, used 
Padd: 


the character of not bein; 

ter o 
This, no doubt, sopra what the incident 3 of 
the “ tinpinny bi 


Ho teaiecttem. ve 
No ben age aoe! nor 
For hag Bley: madd’ning draught, 
His frig! tful thirst could quell. 
Drink was his life—drink was his 
*Twas just—but horrible ! 


One morn by threats and fury urg’d, 
His Jane so 
That soon he her word, 


Th drunk, his ears care perce throng 
He conta her! ht the samphire c! 
And, lo, she 


t of earth, 


tt it too. 


He reach’d it, and his meng stuck 
Full firmly in the ground. 

His rope’s one end he tied to it, 
Himself its other bound. 

He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where samphire might be found. 


His dreadful trade he, naught afraid, 
There wpa spel or 6 
by is ear the voice of Jane, 

Same ‘ 
“ Now aranken,deilsh hey, look, 
Thee in my power have 1! 
“ Look roung—thee see see’st no mortal near; ‘ 
All cliff, or sea, or sand ! 
eS ee 
ee ee 

up—behol desperate wife, 

’A knife is in her hand | 


“ This rope that o’er the dread cliffs edge 
Hangs down is all—yes, all 

That saves thy drunken carcass, sot, 
From deaths limb-seat fall! 

Look !—on this rope this I rest, 
While thus to thee I call ! 


Such love as mine for thee—eo fond ! 
Wife ne'er for man hath known ! 

“ Wilt thee come up to me?—to me, 
To love, and me, 

Nor vit iacansanta 

jane ar 
or tl to thy 

teapot 


For ow joins !—I —— 
ray a d if death 
rah than thee may be” 
Ba I will love, dear Jane, but thee ! 
Thee— wife ‘ 


8 t 
Ant it eevee ug thee, Jane ! 
Hide—hide that dreadful knife |’ 

ears had *d away—two years 
ileus aiens ef : 


For brandy sometimes he would long, 
Bat sudden! pas 








dying words, 
“ Husband, thee know’st thy Jane 
Hath lov’d thee since thee cast away 
Her cursed cause —— 
How thee she lov'd, that she loath'd, 
She ne’er may prove again. 


Thee swore to me for Jane.” 
A year o’er widower'd Riley scarce 
ad flown, when lo, it proved 
That death of virtue follow’d soon 
Her death, who virtue lov’d. 
And to this devilish thinking thus 
His brain the devil moved: 
“ T've known that drink was sweet as love, 
And love was sweet as drink, 
Both equal sweet—but having learnt 
From drink, for love, to shrink ; 
That now drink’s turn has fairly come 
Once more, I ’gin to think.” 
He drank and work’d, and work’d to drink, 
Re  . i life to quaff ‘ 
ire brand: wn ; to gatheri 
The pont ire t’ other h mais 
And soon at thought of Jane, her love 
And counsel, ’gan to laugh ! 
“ Forsake thee, drink, for love |” one morn, 
With brandy mad, cried he. 
“ Ifthou dost ka, why so love will, 
Though not so savagely! 
Drink glads my heart, not cuts my rope! 
*Tis kinder, Jane, than thee!” 
He reach’'d the cliff, his staple stuck 
Full firmly in the ground; 
His rope’s one end he tied to it, 
Himself its other bound. 
He let him down the dizzy cliff, 
Where samphire might be found. 
His dreadful trade there, naught afraid, 
While plying, thus he said— 
“ Delightful! drunk, to dangle here, 
Of no mad Jane afraid ! 
Ho, bless thee, brandy! curse thee, Jane! 
Where now’s thy murderous blade ?” 
A whirr! a shriek! a groan! a dash! 
Is’t cut by mortal hand, 
That rope? for cut it is—down—down— 
Down to the rocky strand ! 
Scatter’d and smash‘d are his limbs strewn! 
And soak’d and red the sand ! 
Drunkenly blind his he hung, 
a (‘Tis rh » brethren tell) 
"er a sharp flint on the cliffs edge; 
It cut the rope—he fell— <i 
Thus perish’d Martin Riley there— 
*Twas just—but horrible! 
Metropolitan. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 199.) 
Tue of Henry II. seems, upon the 
whole, not to have been very unfavourable to 
the prosperity of the Jews. They experienced 
the usual allowance of imprisonment, fine, 
and banishment, which does not seem to 
have much depressed their general state. 


From the nature of some of the fines, which 
may be seen in the records, we may infer the 
wealth and power of individuals among them. 
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One Josce, it seems, was fined by the ki 
for supplying the rebels, in Ireland, wi 
large sums of money: another Jew, called 
Sancto, was fined for taking in pawn the 
abbey-plate of St. Edmondsbury. en the 
king intended to proceed to the Holy Land, 
the Jews were appointed to supply nearly 
half the subsidy requisite for the undertaking: 
the Christians being taxed seventy thousand 
pounds, and the Jews at sixty thousand; 
and, though this money was never levied, yet 
these are facts which clearly prove the flou 
rishing state of the Jewish finances in 
land, during this reign. This was not 
only great impost laid uponthem. The monk 
of Canterbury tells us, that the king, bei 
in want of money, banished the wealthiest of 
the Jews from England, and fined those 
whom he suffered to remain five thousand 
marks, 

The: reign of Richard was ushered in by a 
dreadful massacre of the Jews. Many Jews, 
had flocked to London on occasion of the 


* king’s coronation, with presents for the new 


monarch, attended with much pomp and 
display of riches. Either the king or some 
of his courtiers, afraid of the witchcraft with 
which the Israelites were commonly charged, 
gave orders, that no Jew should be admitted 
into Westminster Abbey, lest they should 
cast an evil eye on the ceremony of his coro- 
nation. 

“ But several of them, who had come a 
great way off, on purpose to behold the 
bravery of it, not eareing to lose the labour 
and expence of their journey, and perswading 
themselves, that bei in London 
they should pass undi ventured, not- 
withstanding the proclamation, to appear at 
Westminster; but being somehow or other, 
found out by the officers of the aney. they 
were set upon with great violence, and dragged 
half — out of the church - 

“ The rumour of which quickly spreadi 
itself into the city, the sineints Gelieving 
they should do the king a pleasure, imme- 
diately broke open the Jews’ houses, and 
murdered every one they could meet with, 
not confining their to their persons, but 
oe likewise their habitations with 

re. 

“‘ Happy were they who could find a true 
friend to shelter them! all kinds of cruelty 
were exercised against them: insomuch that 
the soberest part of the citizens, who had in 
vain endeavoured to quiet matters by them- 
selves, sent messengers to Westminster de- 
siring some assistance from the king; for 
fear the tumult should grow so outrageous as 
to endanger the whole city.” 

No interference of the chief-justice and his 
officers, whom the king had despatched to 
quell the tumult, availed, until the multitude 
were gorged with spoil, and tired with the 
labour of slaughter. Three of the ringleaders 
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of this dreadful riot were hanged ; and it is 
curious to observe, what were the charges 
which the prejudices of the times allowed to 
be brought against them. They were exe- 
cuted, not for the murder of Jews, or for the 


’ destruction of their houses and goods, but 


“ two for plundering a Christian,. under pre- 
tence that he was a Jew; and one for burn- 
ing a Jew’s house, which fired a Christian’s 
that was next it.” 

“ While the uproar lasted, one Benedict, a 
Jew of York, being seized on, and threatned 
with immediate death, unless he would 
receive baptism, and profess himself a Chris- 
tian, to save his life, consented. But as 
soon as matters were quieted, being brought 
before the king, and asked whether or no he 
retained his late profession, and was still a 
Christian, he confessed that, for fear of death, 
he had, indeed, submitted to the ceremony, 
but that, in his heart, he ever remained a 
Jew. Upon which the king, turning to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, it was dwin, 
said, This is a new case, my lord! pray, 
what must we do in it? to which the arch- 
bishop, being an illiterate and worthless man, 
replied, Do, sir? why, if he is not willing to 

me a servant of God, he must even con- 
tinue a servant of the Devil. With which 
answer the king being something surprised, 
suffered the man to slip away, and there was 
no further notice taken of him. This arch- 
bishop, delighting more in carnal than 
spiritual warfare, Lad his brains knocked out, 
— a few months after, at the siege of 

” 


This reign was fruitful in sufferings to the 
poor Jews, in despite of the favourable dis- 
position which the king seems to have enter- 
tained for them. But the careless Richard 
was intent abroad upon his romantic plans of 
glory and conquest, while his kingdom at 

ome was di by successive massacres 
of the Jews in almost every principal town of 
the realm. Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, 
Stamford, Lincoln, and York, were, one 
after the other, the scenes of the most bar- 
barous outrages on a spiritless and defenceless 
people. In the latter city, the circumstances 
attending the t ly assume a singularly 
wild and horrible form. 

In justice to the king, it should be ob- 
served, that when the news of these outrages 
reached his ears, he directed strong measures 
to be pursued for bringing the offenders to 
punishment. They were, however, in a great 
Measure ineffectual, as the chief leaders in 
the tumult escaped into Scotland, as socn as 
the king’s proclamation was made public. 
We may gather the great increase in the 
Jewish population, in this country, up to this 
time, from the fact, that no less than five 
hundred Jews, ‘at least, were slain in this 
massacre; some say, fifteen hundred. On 
the return of the king, he took the affairs of 


the Jews into particular consideration, and 
established some curious tions for their 
protection and his own t. The revenues 
arising from the Jews were placed under the 
care of an office for that , called the 
Jew’s exchequer, in which the Justiciaries 
of the Jews presided. To these places, Jews 
and Christians were indifferently appointed. 
They had not only the Jewish revenues under 
their care, but were also judges of all civil 
matters, where a Jew was one of the ies, 
Lord Coke takes notice of a court, ca the 
“ Court of the Justices of the Jews.” — 

Under these regulations they continued to 
live, without any serious molestation, until 
the death of Ri , who died in 1199, as 
he had lived, distinguishing himself by his 
valour and prowess, before Castle Galliard in 
Aquitaine. His successor, John, perceiving 
the rich harvest that might be gathered from 
the Jews, if they were well cultivated, began 
his reign with confering peculiar benefits 
upon them. Nothing was omitted that 
seemed likely to induce others of the nation 
to settle in this country, or which might put 
those already residing in it in perfe 
humour. Among other privileges, he allowed 
them to choose 2 high priest. 

(To be continued.) 





Spirit of Discoderp. 


ACCURACY OF ENGLISH NAVIGATION. 


General Bertranp, in a debate upon the 
Marine Budget, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, a short time since, said that when he 
was on board an English vessel which con- 
veyed him to St. Helena, the captain, when 
their vessel was in the parallel of Teneriffe, 
said that land would be visible the next even- 
ing at six o’clock; and, in fact, as they were 
sitting down to dinner, land was announced 
from the mast-head: and the distinguished 
M. also mentioned that English mari- 
ners had, by the aid of their instruments en- 
tered the harbours of India and Mexico during 
the night, and cast anchor in the very spots 
indicated by their observations, without seeing 
the land; while he happened to know that, 
a very short time since, a French vessel from 
Senegal was unable to determine the position 
of a sand-bank, which it observed near the 
Azores, because it had no chronometer on 
board. He observed, that although there 
were watchmakers and philosophical instru- 
ment makers in France quite equal to those in 
England, (since chronometers frequently 
been made in Paris which did not vary a 
second in a year), so little encouragement 
was given to them, that the only manufacturer 
of circles of reflection in Paris, told him that 
he had sold but six in two years, while, in 
England, a single manufacturer had sold a 
thousand in the same time. These remarks 
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were listened to with great attention by the 
Chamber. 

[What reply will be made to this state- 
ment by our Declinarians, or those who as- 
sert that Science is on the decline.in Eng- 
land ?—Ep. M.] 


Che Gatherer. 


Burke’s fondness for Children. — Burke 
was 80 very partial to children, that he would 
play at tee-totum and push-pin with them, 
ee apparently, take as much delight in the 
stories of Jack the Giant-killer and Tom 
Thumb as peeing PF Half = ye — 

.” says Murphy, “ during whic we 
aki gs such a way that you could 
gee no more in him than an ordinary man, 
good-naturedly amusing his young audi 
when some observation or suggestion callin, 
his attention, a remark of the most profoun 
wisdom would slip out, and he would return 
to his tee-totum.” It is related of him, that 
one day, after dining with Fox, Sheridan, 
Lord John Townshend, and several — 
e, he 


? 
eminent men, at Sheridan’s 
amused himself rapidly wheeling his 
host's little son round the front garden, in a 
child’s hand-chaise. While thus employed, 
the great orator, it is added, evinced by his 
looks and activity, that he. enjoyed the sport 
nearly as much as his delightful play-fellow. 
—Georgian Era. 
Voltaire and his Bookseller—At the re- 
‘hearsal of one of Voltaire’s ies, as Mr. 
Cramer, a bookseller at Geneva, was finishing 
his part, which was to end with some dying 
sentences, Voltaire cried out aloud—“ Cramer, 
you lived like a prince in the four preceding 
acts, but in the fifth you die like a book- 
seller.” A medical gentleman present, could 
not help interfering ; with, “ Why, Mons. 
de Voltaire, can | pr expect gentlemen to be 
at the pp spar asin and - fatigue of 
ing up long parts, i thus 
por them ? & the aan E think 
deserve the enc ent 
py hands; and ie friend Cramer, 
t Aiden: Gad, on even Eom 0 ial , he 
dies with the same dignity as a ved.” 
Voltaire, who detested advice or information, 
this cool answer; “ Prithee, doctor, 
when you have got kings to kill, kill them 
in your own way ; but let me kill mine as I 
please.” 





Augustan Liberality—A courtier having 
asked Augustus for a to a place he 
held, said it was not for the value of the 
thing, but for the sake of seeming to have 
y on it at his hands. “ Well,” replied 

ugustus, “ tell every body that you receive 
aqjabivhutiaya’ > 

Monk Outwitted.—A monk having intro- 
duced himself to the bed-side of a dying 
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tors, of life. 





nobleman, of considerable wealth, who was at 
the time in a state approaching to insensi- 
bility, said to him in an urgent tone, “ My 
Lord, will you make a grant of the priory to 
our monastery ?” The sick man, unable to 
speak, nodded his head. The monk, turni 

round to the son, who was in the room, said, 
“ You see, sir, my , your father, assents 
to my request.” The son immediately ex. 
claimed, with great gravity, “ Father, is it 
your blessed will that I should kick this 
monk down stairs?’ The same nod was — 
given as before ; upon which the youth said; ~ 




















“ You see it is my father’s good pleasure ;” 
and with a few lusty kicks, he sent him down 
headlong. sd 


Poverty Desirable—Happy art thou, O © 
man, who wast not born amidet the luxuries © 


rage | art thou who canst eat the sim ; 
fare ; nose turneth not up at a boiled 
ga aetienend turnips, or bacon and eggs: 
ealth waketh thee at morn, and accom- — 
panieth the slumbers of night. a 
Art thou an alderman, and puttest pounds . §j 
of turtle into thy paunch ; thou devourest an 
apoplexy. Swallowest thou hot sauces—. 
thou gulpest rheumatism and gout. ‘a 
Curse not sprats and flounders; perad-: 


Het. 
* Deem thyself not Sioa; because thou 
possessest not more than thou oughtest in 
reason to use. 

‘Fortunate are thousands in having never —| 
been favourites of fortune. _ 

Content sigheth not for venison: she ~ 





lifteth not her eye for turbot. 

She hateth not the sight of the sun at 
dinner-time, but prefereth his radiance to 
the greasy light of a candle. Hisr 

Relief by Perspiration—A candidate at Portu, 
Surgeons’ Hall, after a variety of questions, sugar 
was thus interrogated :—“ In such a case, the c 
sir, how would you act ?”—*“ Well, sir, if Bul 
that did not operate ?"—“ But if that did not beno 
produce the desired effect, of causing perspi- to ine 
tation ?—* y) a, said the wor- erly 
ried student, “ if all these should fail, I would =. 
direct the patient to be brought here for conti 
examination !” _ 

Loss of Sight and Speech.—The captain the o 
of a ing vessel having some contraband New 
goods on board, which he wished to land, Poxtu 
said to an exciseman, whom he knew, “ If I East. 
was to put a half-crown piece upon each of of th 
your eyes, could you see?” The answer was the si 
—“No: and if I had another upon my pean 
mouth, I could not speak.” T 
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